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h A Religious and Literary Journal. 
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was the delight and principal engagement of his | his last. 
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the earth. I might have adopted the language 
formerly expressed concerning those led captive 
to the waters of Babylon, who had to hang 
their harps on the willows, for there my portion 
seemed to be, to sit down and weep; and though 
those who wasted me (being strangers to my 
condition) might require of me a song, I had oc- 
casion to say in my soul, “ How, indeed, can [ 
sing one of the songs of Sion in a strange land !” 
My state seemed to be like one long tossed about 
at the pleasure of a fluctuating world. Oh that 
young people who come after me, may be warned 
and learn early to keep the Lord’s fear steadily 
before their eyes, which preserveth from all the 
snares of death. 
(To be continued.) 





“A Garden.” —The scene of the betrayal, the 
garden of Gethsemane, is one of the very few 
spots connected with the sojourn of our Lord 
on earth which can be identified with little 
doubt. The traditional spot, with its gnarled 
and ancient olive trees, exactly accords with 
the notice of St. John. He went forth with his 
disciples over the brook Kidron, where was a 
garden, — for Jesus ofttimes resorted thither 
with his disciples. We know it was near the 
city—it was across the Kidron, it was on the 
Mount of Olives. The gate by which the party 
went out of the city was that which led to Olivet 
and Bethany, now called St. Stephen’s Gate, 
then the Sheep Gate. A steep slope led down 
to the generally dry bed of the occasional stream, 
after crossing which the road turns to the right, 
winding round the base of Olivet. On the left 
hand of this road is the enclosure now pointed 
out as Gethsemane. If it be not the exact spot, 
it must be very near it. To-day, as then, close 
as it is to the city, it is a peaceful and secluded 
spot, where only the constant hum reminds us 
that we are not far from the great centre. There 
are no straggling suburbs and villas outside the 
walls and gates of an Oriental town. The garden, 
which would be enclosed, as the word implies, 
was probably the property of some follower of 
Jesus, and so familiar a place of resort. Judas 
had either returned to the upper chamber, to 
find it empty, and then followed the little com- 
pany to the place he knew, or had come thither 
direct from the hall of the high-priest.—H. B. 
Tristram, in S. S. Times. 


+e 


Twelfth Month 17th, 1819.—On waking this 
morning, my mind was raised in aspiration to 
the Great Author of all; and as I was revolv- 
ing the subject of those doubts with which the 
enemy at times endeavors to overwhelm me, 
and the question which those who are in the 
spirit of the world are so apt to ask, How do you 
know whether what you take for a Divine im- 
pulse may not be the working of your own im- 
agination? it sweetly occurred, that it might 
be known by the same test that our Lord gave 
to distinguish his followers from those of the 
world—by its fruits. I would say, that I have a 
right to conclude that I am under Divine influ- 
ence, when I feel my heart filled with love to 
God, and love to all men, with a desire that all, 
without exception, might be eternally happy; 
when I feel an abhorrence of all vice and sin; 
when [ feel the peace of God which passes all 
understanding. ‘This to me is evidence as con- 
clusive as any demonstration in Euclid, and 
under this influence the Holy Scriptures are felt 
to be precious. It is only under this influence 
that we can bring forth the fruits of the spirit.” 

Wm. ALLEN. 


For “ Tue Frienp.” 
Historical Notes, Respecting the Society of 
Friends.—No. 2. 


During the war between Parliament and the 
King, Oliver Cromwell had raised a regiment 
of a thousand men, who were all professors 
of religion. No blasphemy, drinking, disorder 
or impiety were suffered in their ranks. “ Not 
a man swears but he pays his twelve pence.” 
These were the famous Jronsides, of whom their 
leader said at the close of the war, “ Truly, they 
were never beaten at all.” They went into battle 
singing Psalms,and many among them were ac- 
customed to deliver religious exhortations to their 
fellows. Many of these men belonged to the In- 
dependent party, which had for some years heen 
growing in numbers in England. They advo- 
cated full religious freedom, and the right of 
each congregation to appoint its own officers, 
and to govern itself in religious matters. In 
this and on some points of doctrine they held 
many views which approached those afterwards 
held by the Society of Friends—indeed, from 
their ranks came many of the early converts to 
Quakerism. 

The late Robert Barclay in his “Inner Life 
of the Religious Societies of the Common- 
wealth,” points out these points of resemblance, 
and suggests that George Fox derived from the 
Independents, Mennonites, and General Bap- 
tists, many of his doctrinal views, and his system 
of church polity. But the clear statements which 
Fox records in his Journal of the manner in 
which the truths of religion were gradually 
opened to his mind, proves that this suggestion 
does not rest on a solid foundation, as is clearly 
shown by the late Dr. Charles Evans in his 
review of Robert Barclay’s work, “ An Examen, 
&c.” There appears to have been among these 
people in those early days a good degree of 
simple obedience to Christ, and of real religious 
feeling. Isaac Penington, who at one time was 
in fellowship with them, bears witness to this, 
and he mourns over the decay in the “savor of 
life” among them, and the substitution for it of 
“ head-knowledge,” and of “ prayers, reading of 
the Scriptures, and preachings, and duties and 
ordinances,” and he tells them, “ Ye must come 
out of your knowledge into the feeling of an in- 
ward principle of life, if ever ye be restored to 
the true unity with God, and to the true enjoy- 
ment of Him again.” 

Many of the soldiers in the Parliamentary 
army were Independents, and sympathized with 
them. But in the Parliament the Presbyterian 
influence was predominant, and religious liberty 
was not in accordance with their traditions. 
They still held to the views which had long pre- 
vailed in Europe, and had been the generally 
accepted doctrine “ that every realm through its 
rulers, had the sole right of determining what 
should be the form of religion within its borders.” 
But the army, victorious over Charles and his ad- 
herents, had no disposition to submit to intolerant 
restraints, and finally ejected the members of 
Parliament, and Cromwell became the ruler of 
the nation, with the title of Protector. This, 
Green calls the beginning of the struggle “ be- 
tween the principle of religious conformity and 
the principle of religious liberty.” 

The sufferings of Friends during the protec- 
torate of Cromwell, who died in 1658, did not 
proceed so much from the government, as from 
the ill-will of the clergy, to whom they refused to 
pay tithes, believing that they were a part of the 
Mosaic dispensation, abrogated by the coming 
of Christ, and that under the Gospel, the minis- 


try should be freely exercised. Many were im- 
prisoned for refusing to contribute to the main- 
tenance of priests whose preaching they did not 
attend, and who, in consequence, had no just 
claims upon them. They suffered not only in 
this way, but were often beaten and abused by 
the mobs whom the priests stirred up against 
them, as heretics; and they were frequently 
brought to trial or condemned as blasphemers 
through the influence of the same adversaries. 
Thus the clergy of that day showed that they 
were like the prophets of whom Micah spoke, 
“He that putteth not into their mouths, they 
even prepare war against him.” Other causes of 
the dislike and persecution extended to the Qua- 
kers were their refusal to take oaths, their pecu- 
liarities of language, and their disuse of the cus- 
tomary titles of society. 

One of the false accusations brought against 
some of the early members of our Society was, 
that they were Jesuits in disguise. In the con- 
tests of the reign of Elizabeth, religion and poli- 
tics had become closely interwoven in the public 
mind. The rivalry of Mary, Queen of Scotland, 
who made claim to the English throne, and 
the political situation of England, as to the de- 
signs of Philip of Spain, in the previous century, 
had gradually brought Queen Elizabeth of Eng- 
land to be considered as one of the principal de- 
fenders of the Protestant cause, although she 
herself was governed by political far more than 
by religious feeling. The action of the Pope of 
Rome in sending over large numbers of disguised 
Jesuits to England, to further his projects had 
awakened alarm, and led to the passage of severe 
laws against such emissaries. The attempts of 
Philip of Spain to eject Elizabeth from her 
throne and to make the religion of the govern- 
ment Roman Catholic, roused the energies of the 
people in opposition, and made patriotism favor 
Protestantism. The public excitement was pro- 
moted by the cruelties of the Inquisition, the 
Massacre of St. Bartholomew in France, and later 
on, by the atrocities connected with an Irish up- 
rising in 1641, when thousands of English people 
perished in a few days. Green says of it: “Tales 
of horror and outrage, such as maddened our 
own England when they reached us from Cawn- 
pore, came day after day over the Irish Channel.” 

It was on political more than religious grounds 
that the penal laws of Elizabeth’s reign against 
the Catholics were founded. They were ejected 
from public offices by the enactment that all 
holders of office should take an oath of allegi- 
ance to the Queen, and of abjuration of the tem- 
poral power of the Pope. Those who refused to 
come to the public worship established by law 
were made liable to heavy fines. After the 
death of Cromwell and the restoration of Charles 
II., these laws were unjustly and unmercifully 
used to oppress the Non-Conformists, and espe- 
cially the poor Quakers. For although the 
members of our Society were loyal to the gov- 
ernment, and altogether repudiated the suprem- 
acy of the Pope, yet their conscientious adher- 
ence to the command of our Saviour, “ Swear not 
at all,” often subjected them to the severe penal- 
ties of the confiscation of their estates and im- 
prisonment for life, because they refused to swear 
to statements which they were ready to affirm to 
as their settled conviction. 

The reign of Cromwell had been virtually a 
government by military force, and the popular 
feeling was steadily in favor of the restoration 
of civil liberty; so that Charles II was wel- 
comed to the throne by general acclamation. 
The social change was startling. “ Godliness 
became a byword of scorn ; sobriety in dress, in 
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speech, in manners, was flouted as a mark of 
the detested Puritanism. Religion had been 
turned into a system of political and social op- 
pression, and it fell with that system’s fall.” 
The new parliament, which sat in 1661, was 
made up for the most part, says Green, “of 
young men, of men—that is—who had but a 
faint memory of the Stuart tyranny under which 
their childhood had been spent, but who had a 
keen memory of living from manhood beneath 
the tyranny of the Commonwealth.” “Their 
whole policy appeared to be dictated by a pas- 
sionate spirit of reaction.” In 1662 they re- 
newed the Act of Uniformity and enforced the use 
of the Prayer-book only in public worship. The 
effect of this was, to drive out of the parishes 
about 2,000 ministers, mostly Presbyterians, as 
Nonconformists. While this acted very inju- 
riously on the spiritual interests of the estab- 
lished church, it was advantageous to the cause 
of religious liberty. At the restoration of 
Charles, “ only the Independents and a few de- 
spised people, such as the Quakers, upheld the 
right of every man to worship God according 
to the bidding of his own conscience. The bulk 
of the Puritan party, with the Presbyterians at 
its head, was as one with its opponents in de- 
siring a uniformity of worship, if not of belief 
throughout the land. The driving out of the 
Presbyterians from the church to which they 
clung, forced them into a general union with 
other sects. Persecution broke down before the 
numbers, the wealth, and the political weight of 
the new sectarians; and the Church, for the 
first time in its history, found itself confronted 
with an organized body of dissenters without its 
pale. The impossibility of crushing such a body 
as this wrested from English statesmen the first 
legal recognition of freedom of worship in the 
toleration act; but the immediate effect was to 
inflict upon our predecessors in religious belief 
an amount of hardship and suffering which 
nothing but the power of Divine Grace enabled 
them to withstand. They faithfully bore their 
testimony to religion, by meeting publicly for 
Divine worship, as if there was no law to pro- 
hibit it; by refusing oaths, though they knew 
imprisonment and loss of property would fol- 
low; and they continually plead their cause 
with rulers and with people, by showing, with 
tongue and pen, the injustice and unreason- 
ableness of the treatment they received. Thus 
they performed an important work in assisting 
to prepare the people of England for the adop- 
tion of measures more consistent with religious 
liberty, after William of Orange came to the 
throne. J. W. 
sstctseasintlpigiincenscmeastiee 

Tue breaches of our testimony against going 
from amongst us in the weighty engagement of 
marriage, being often for want of an early care 
in parents, and those who have the important 
charge of educating the youth under their trust, 
early to admonish and instruct them in the prin- 
ciples of Truth, and to impress their minds with 
the duty of religiously observing them; as much 
as possible restraining them from such company 
as is likely to entangle their affections in an im- 
proper manner, we therefore tenderly advise 
Friends in all quarters to an increasing care 
over the youth, that the consistency of our prin- 
ciples in all respects with the nature of true re- 
ligion, may be impressed on their tender minds, 
by upright examples, as well as by precepts ; and 
that where there is apparent danger of the affec- 
tions of any being improperly entangled, and 
the care of parents or guardians, or those who 
have the oversight of them, appears insufficient 
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to prevent their taking imprudent steps in the 
accomplishment of marriage, that timely appli- 
cation be made for the help of their friends.— 
1761.—Philadelphia Book of Discipline. 


SELECTED. 
THE CAPTAIN’S WELL. 

The story of the shipwreck of Captain Valen- 
tine Bagley, on the coast of Arabia, and his 
sufferings in the desert, has been familiar from 
my childhood. It has been partially told in 
the singularly beautiful lines of my friend, 
Harriet Prescott Spofford, on the occasion of a 
public celebration, at the Newburyport Library. 
To the charm and felicity of her verse, as far as 
it goes, nothing can be added, but in the follow- 
ing ballad I have endeavored to give a fuller 
detail of the touching incident upon which it is 
founded. 


From pain and peril by land and main, 
The shipwrecked sailor came back again ; 


Back to his home, where wife and child, 
Who had mourned him lost, with joy were wild, 


Where he sat once more with his kith and kin, 
And welcomed his neighbors thronging in. 


But when morning came he called for his spade, 
“T must pay my debt to the Lord,” he said. 
“Why did you dig here!” asked the passer-by ; 
“Ts there gold or silver the road so nigh!” 


“ No, friend,” he answered ; “ but under this sod 
Is the blessed water, the wine of God.” 


“ Water! the Powwow is at your back, 
And right before you the Merrimack, 


And look you up, or look you down, 
There’s a well-sweep at every door in town.” 


“True,” he said, “ we have wells of our own; 
But this I dig for the Lord alone.” 


Said the other: ‘This soil is dry, you know, 
I doubt if a spring can be found below; 


You had better consult, before you dig, 

Some water-witch, with a hazel twig.” 
“No, wet or dry, I will dig it here, 

Shallow or deep, if it takes a year. 


In the Arab desert, where shade is none, 
The waterless land of sand and sun, 


Under the pitiless, brazen sky 
My burning throat as the sand was dry; 


My crazed brain listened in fever-dreams 
For plash of buckets, and ripple of streams: 


And opening my eyes to the blinding glare, 
And my lips to the breath of the blistering air, 


Tortured alike by the heavens and earth, 
I cursed, like Job, the day of my birth. 


Then something tender, and sad, and mild 
As a mother’s voice to her wandering child, 


Rebuked my frenzy ; and, bowing my head, 
I prayed as I never before had prayed : 
Pity me, God! for I die of thirst ; 

Take me out of this land accurst ; 


And if ever I reach my home again, 
Where earth has springs, and the sky has rain, 


I will dig a well for the passer-by, 
And none shall suffer with thirst as I. 


I saw, as I passed my home once more, 
The house, the barn, the elms by the door, 


The grass-lined road, that riverward wound, 
The tall slate stones of the burying-ground, 


The belfry and steeple on meeting-house hill, 
The brook with its dam, and gray grist-mill, 


And I knew in that vision beyond the sea, 
The very place where my well must be. 


God heard my prayer in that evil day ; 
He led my feet in their homeward way, 


From false mirage and dried-up well, 
And the hot sand-storms of a land of hell. 


Till I saw at last through a coast-hill’s gap, 
The city held in its stony Jap. 


The mosques and the domes of scorched Muscat, 

And my heart leaped up with joy thereat ; 

For there was a ship at anchor lying, 

A Christian flag at its mast-head flying, 

And sweetest of sounds to my home-sick ear 

Was my native tongue in the sailors’ cheer. 

Now the Lord be thanked, I am back again, 

Where earth has springs, and the skies have rain, 

And the well I promised, by Oman’s sea, 

I am digging for Him in Amesbury.” 

His good wife wept, and his neighbors said: 
“The poor old captain is out of his head.” 

3ut from morn to noon, and from noon to night, 

He toiled at his task with main and might ; 

And when at last, from the loosened earth, 

Under the spade the stream gushed forth, 

And fast as he climbed to his deep well’s brim, 

The water he dug for followed him. 

He shouted for joy: “I have kept my word, 

And here is the well I promised the Lord !” 


The long years came, and the long years went, 
And he sat by his road-side well, content ; 


He watched the travellers, heat-oppressed, 
Pause by the way to drink and rest, 

And the sweltering horses dip, as they drank, 
Their nostrils deep in the cool, sweet tank ; 
And grateful at heart, his memory went 

Back to that waterless Orient, 

And the blessed answer of prayer, which came 
To the earth of iron and sky of flame. 


And when a wayfarer, weary and hot, 
Kept to the mid-road, pausing not 


For the well’s refreshing, he shook his head; 
“ He don’t know the value of water,” he said, 


“ Had he prayed for a drop, as I have done, 
In the desert circle of sand and sun, 


He would drink and rest, and go home to tell 
That God’s best gift is the wayside well!” 
—J. G. Whittier, in the New York Ledger. 
ro 
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NEW YEAR THOUGHTS—1890. 
“Nevertheless we, according to his promise, look for 


new heavens, and a new earth, wherein dwelleth right- 
eousness.”—2 Peter iii. 13. 


How sweet is the thought as time passeth away, 
That, there cometh a holier glorified day, 
When a scene not of earth, bursts into view, 
For the old is transformed to the beautiful new ! 


Descend on our souls like a pure heavenly dove, 
Thou Spirit most holy, of light and of love; 

Dwell with us to comfort, to cherish and bless, 
And clothe with the garb of thy own righteousness, 


May the Spirit reveal, what thy servant foretold 
Dispel thou the clouds, that we henceforth behold 
Our earth in its newness, a sanctified land, 

Where her children are led by a Father’s good hand. 


“CAMPANA.” 
San Jos, Cal., First Mo. Ist, 1890. 


<semencinansipnieliiriiansbinaatie 

HE that has so many causes of joy, and so 
great, is very much in love with sorrow and 
peevishness, who loses all these pleasures, and 
chooses to sit down upon his little handful of 
thorns. Enjoy the blessings of this day, if God 
sends them; and the evils of it bear patiently 
and sweetly: for this day is only ours; we are 
dead to yesterday, and we are not yet born to 
the morrow. But if we look abroad and bring 
into one day’s thoughts the evil of many, cer- 
tain and uncertain—what will be and what will 
never be—our load will be as intolerable as it 
is unreasonable.—Jeremy Taylor. 


snseensasenaliliapininimtainesse 

Unvess children are trained to recognize 
duty as more binding than inclination, they will 
suffer all their lives through from their lack of 
discipline in this direction. 
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For ‘‘ THe Frienp.”” 


A Winter Walk. 


On the afternoon of the First Month 11th, I 
walked to a swamp and woods, lying about a 
mile from our village. From the calendar it 
might be called a “ Winter's” walk, but the un- 


‘ usual mildness of the weather seemed to belong 


to another season of the year. In passing along 
the streets of the village, the clusters of bright 
blossoms on the Yellow Jessamine were pleasing 
and attractive. This species (Jasminum nudi- 
forum), naked-flowered Jessamine, so named be- 
cause the flowers precede the leaves, is a native 
of Northern China, from whence it was intro- 
duced into England by Robert Fortune. It was 
at first cultivated in green houses, because it was 
supposed too delicate to bear the cold and expo- 
sure of winter weather. But it was soon found 
to be hardy enough to endure not only the 
climate of England, but our own more severe 
winters. The flower buds are formed in the fall 
of the year, and require comparatively but few 
warm days to induce them to open and expand. 
My friend, Isaac Burk, writes to me, that he has 
seen the blossoms in every month of the winter, 
in the Woodland Cemetery, at Philadelphia, 
coming out whenever a few mild days came to- 
gether. The leaf buds do not open till the ar- 
rival of spring; so that we do not find flowers 
and leaves in full perfection at the same time. 
This is the case with many other plants. In 
the Candle Alder ( Alnus serulata), the long pen- 
dent tassels of bloom decay before the leaves of 
the shrub appear. That universal favorite, the 
Trailing Arbutus, or May Flower (Epigea 
repens), has a similar habit of growth; and in 
the spring we should gather the blossoms only, 
were it not that some of the thick, enduring 
leaves of the previous year still remain attached 
to the stems of the vines. 

The sweet scented garden violets were fully in 
bloom in some of the house yards I passed, and 
their delicious perfume was very agreeable. 

Some Red Cedars (Juniperus virginiana) grew 
on the side of the road, and the brown or fawn- 
colored swellings at the end of the minute 
branchlets showed that the flower buds were 
already formed, which in regular order would 
open in the following spring. Some of the small 
twigs of the cedar appeared to have been stung 
by an insect, or attacked by some form of fungus, 
which had arrested their natural growth, and 
transformed them into fleshy bodies somewhat 
resembling a small common potato in shape and 
appearance. 

Somewhat similar excrescences were observed 
encircling the small branches of a young oak 
tree. The surface of these was rather thickly 
studded with short curved thorns or spines. These 
were hollow, and when traced inwards by dissec- 
tion were found to start from near the central 
twig. They had probably been the habitation 
of the grub of some species of gall-fly, which 
had pierced the bark of the branchlet and laid 
its eggs in a position where they would be fed 
by the sap of the tree. 

At the end of a branch I think of a black- 
berry bush, there was a somewhat similar cluster 
of oblong cells, the outer end of which was a 
mass of spongy fibres. On tearing it open, it 
was observable that a small round hole had been 
eaten in the side of each of these cells, through 
which no doubt the mature insect had made its 
escape, after having passed through its prelimi- 
nary stages of existence. 

In examining a hollow nut-gall, of which the 
outer cover was almost unbroken, while a shriv- 





ciety of London. 








elled mass of fibres only partially filled the in- 
terior, I unwittingly disturbed a nest of spiders, 
which the parent had deposited in this snug 
home for the winter. 
young spiders, smaller than a pin’s head, are 
running about my desk, and the old one, which 
from its wonderful leaps I suppose to be one of 
the hunting spider family, is roaming about, as 
if at a loss what to do, now that its home has 
been thoroughly broken up. It is a very small 
insect, not much more than one-eighth of an 
inch in length, and proportionately slender; 
but I feel a degree of pity for the poor creature, 
which is not lessened by the fact that I am 
unable to do anything to relieve its troubles. 


As I write, some of the 


Attached to one of the bushes or vines by the 


roadside, was a brown silk bag, or cocoon, 
closely and strongly woven and securely fast- 
ened by numerous strands of silk. It was rather 
more than an inch in diameter. 
was filled with a floss of brown silk, among which 
were multitudes of tiny spiders. It was probably 
the production of one of the larger species of 
field spiders which had deposited its eggs in this 
secure case, trusting to the warmth of the sun to 
hatch them, and to their own instincts to enable 
them to take care of themselves when warm 


Internally, it 


weather should again become established on this 


part of the earth. 


Robert Fortune, who introduced into Europe 


the Yellow Jessamine, about the year 1842 was a 


botanical collector for the Horticultural So- 
He subsequently revisited 
China to procure tea-plants and persons skilled 
in their cultivation, being employed by the East 
India Company, who desired to improve the 
Government plantations in the Himalayas. He 
brought over to England a large collection of 
living plants of various kinds, many of which 
are now in general cultivation. In his accounts 


of his travels, he says: 


“Tn the north of China there are a number of 
plants which have their flower buds very promi- 
nently developed in autumn, so much so that 
they are ready to burst into bloom before the 
winter has quite passed by, or, at all events, on 
the first dawn of spring. Amongst these, Jas- 
minum nudiflorum occupies a prominent posi- 
tion. Its yellow blossoms, which it produces in 
great abundance, may be seen not unfrequently 
peeping out from amongst the snow. Nearly as 
early as this, the pretty daisy-like Spirea pruni- 


folia, the yellow Forsythia viridissima, the lilac 


Daphne Fortune, and the pink Judas-tree, be- 
come covered with blossoms, and make our 
northern Chinese gardens extremely gay. 


J. W. 





For “‘ Tug Frienp.”’ 
“ Acquaint Thyself With God, and be at Peace.” 


As God is a Spirit, our acquaintance with 
Him must be in spirit and in truth; and not in 
the oldness of the letter, or in the head merely, 
but also in the heart—as that is the only saving 
acquaintance we can have with Him. 

It is the Spirit that gives life. The more we 
live under the influence of the law of the Spirit 
of Life, the less we will incline to be governed 
by the law of sin and death. For the two laws 
and spirits do not dwell together—for what 
communion hath light with darkness? 2d Cor. 
vi: 14, 15, 16. 

So we should become temples of the living 
God. For God hath said, “I will dwell in 
them and walk with them, and I will be their 
God and they shall be my people.” But we 
must forsake al] that we have which belongs to 


the old fallen nature, before we can become his 
disciples, and savingly acquaint ourselves with 
him. Luke xiv : 22. 

We may study the Scriptures as we would a 
ecbethbecky and get all the instrumental aid we 
can, and have the head well stored with all the 
sublime of the gospel of God, 

“Yet far remote from wisdom we may stray, 
And ’midst stupendous systems lose our way, 
In speculation’s field may roam abroad, 
And in dead works forget the living God ;” 
or have no better acquaintance with Him than 
we had before. For it is with the heart that 
man believeth unto salvation. 

The wisdom and knowledge that we may gain 
from outward research, if under the restraining 
grace of God, is all right in its place, but with- 
out care it is more apt to puff up than to edify: 
for it only satisfies the natural man, but not the 
secret longings of the immortal soul, which can 
only be filled by an internal acquaintance with 
God. And then it does abundantly satisfy; for 
it gives a peace that the world cannot give. 
But I fear a great mistake has come upon many 
of us as a people, and upon Christendom at 
large. And that is on account of our not being 
enough acquainted with God as to know his 
voice from the voice of the stranger. So, 
strangers have devoured our strength, and we 
know it not. We love the praise of men more 
than the praise of God. So many of our high- 
sounding and fluent speakers are industriously 
erying “ peace, peace, where there is no peace :” 
and saying, thus saith the Lord, when He hath 
not spoken; and palming such like preaching 
off on the credulous hearers, for revelation, 
when it is only imagination. But we must 
swallow it for the gospel, or be called fault- 
finders. But such preachers are no better than 
blind leaders of the blind; so both are liable to 
fall into the ditch together. And in this dark 
state they take a transformed light for the true 
Light, and follow it through the mystical laby- 
rinths of an empty profession, down to the gulf 
from whence there is no return. 

Under the old law, similitudes, or likenesses, 
were forbidden; and are they not forbidden 
now? But we find that now, when the Divine 
life has left the ministry, there is a great ten- 
dency to substitute a human life and power to 
supply the lack, to the exaltation of man, but 
not to the glory of God. Is it not with us like 
it was in the days of Demetrius, the silversmith, 
who made silver shrines for Diana and the 
image that fell from Jupiter?—but not from 
God. And, as the Ephesians were worshippers 
of the great image, it made no small stir when 
Paul preached against it; for, they said, “it is 
by this craft” we get our wealth; and they 
feared also that the magnificence of their wor- 
ship would be destroyed. So, they were filled 
with wrath, and cried out saying, “great is 
Diana of the Ephesians.” 

And, under the old law, the Lord said con- 
cerning his people, they “have changed their 
glory for that which doth not profit; and have 
committed two evils”—one was, they had for- 
saken Him, the fountain of living waters, and 
the next was, they had hewed to themselves 
cisterns, but they proved to be as broken cis- 
terns that could hold no water of life. So, how 
could they satisfy the thirsty people? 

It appears that, when man was first made, he 
had an immediate acquaintance and commu- 
nion with God; but, when he, of his own free 
will, opened his heart to the tempter, Satan be- 
came his teacher, and he lost his intimate ac- 
quaintance with God, and hid himself from 
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Natural History, Science, &c. 

Eating With Chop-Sticks—I know few things 
more annoying, and yet laughable, too, than at 
tempting to eat with the Chinese chop-sticks for 
the first time—more particularly if the operator 
has been wandering on the hills all the morn. 
ing and is ravenously hungry. The instru. 
ments should, first of all be “balanced between 
the thumb and fore-finger of the right hand; 
the points are next to be brought carefully to. 
gether, just leaving as much room as will allow 
the coveted morsel to go in between them; the 
little bit is then to be neatly seized ; but, ‘alas, 
in the act of lifting the hand, one point of the 
chop-sticks too often slips past the other, and 
the object of all our hopes drops back again 
into the dish, or perhaps even into another dish 
on the table. Again and again the same opera 
tion is tried, until the poor novice loses all pa 
tience, throws down the chop-sticks in despair, 
and seizes a porcelain spoon with which he is 
more successful.— Fortune’s Travels in China. 


Influence of Dress on Health—aA certain class 
of young ladies is taking a course of lessons in 
Physical Culture and the “Delsarte System.” 
This course, which has lasted now two or three 
months, has, among other good results, com- 
pelled the great majority of the class to enlarge 
their dresses—to put fancy pieces into their 
cloaks and outer garments, or to buy new ones, 
They cannot breathe within the limits that 
were formerly ample enough to allow all the 
chest expansion they cared for. The play of 
their muscles cannot go on in skin-tight sleeves, 
vice-tight corsets, tight, high heeled shoes. They 
cannot, while taking this course, get into the 
Moloch costumes most of them previously wore. 
There is a war between Moloch and Hygeia, 
and who but wishes most earnestly that Hygeia 
shall win the day? 

We talk of the weaker sex, and yet the 
weaker sex can live year after year on half the 
amount of air that men allow themselves, can 
carry heavy weights from their hips day after 
day for years that men suspend from their 
shoulders or carry not at all, and hug their 
burden and insist that it is not a burden at all. 

It seems useless to argue against tight lacing, 
“Broad is the road that leads to death, and 
thousands walk together there.” Yet there are 
those, and we must hope their number is in- 
creasing, who accept the symmetry of the body 
as God made it, and whose study it is to conform 
to the laws He framed for it, and to make it 8 
temple worthy to be the abode of the breath of 
his own life which He breathed into it. 


Abraham's Oak.—The old oak at Mamre, in 
Syria, or, as it is known everywhere, ‘‘ Abra- 
ham’s Oak,” is one of the most famous and ven- 
erable trees in the world. It is reverenced alike 
by Jew, Christian and Mahometan, for it is sup- 
posed to mark the spot where the patriarch 
pitched his tent in the desert. There is a super- 
stition in Jerusalem (and in all the country 
about) that whoever shall cut or injure this tree 
will lose his first-born son. So, for centuries it 
has been allowed to toss its gnarled and con- 
torted limbs in the gales which sweep from the 
Mediterranean over the Syrian plains. 

This tree was visited by Sir Joseph Hooker in 
the autumn of 1860; and in his paper upon 
Syrian Oaks, read the following year before the 
Linnean Society (Transactions, xxiii,) he gave 
a description of it and a portrait drawn by his 
own hand. 

Abraham’s Oak was found to belong to Quer- 
cus pseudo-coccifera, which, to quote from Sir 






























Him ; s0, he lost his right to the happiness and 
paradise of God and became as a vagabond 
in the earth, which then became cursed for man’s 
sake. And no wonder that his peace departed 
from him. So, now the more we can get Satan 
and his teachings out of the heart, the more we 
can have our acquaintance and peace restored 
with God, and the more we shall be made par- 
takers of the Divine nature. And as to how 
this great change is to be made, the Holy Scrip- 
tures are clear, that it must be by submission and 
obedience to Christ, the second,the inward teacher 
who never fell; but who has now come into 
the heart of every one without sin unto salva- 
tion, and to seek and to save that which was 
lost in the fall: for He came to destroy the 
works of the devil and to finish transgression, 
and make an end of sin—and to make recon- 
ciliation for iniquity—and to bring in everlast- 
ing righteousness, and that He might be anoint- 
ed the Most Holy, ruling and reigning in every 
heart. Then, our righteousness would not be 
as a moving cloud or as the early dew, that 
soon goeth away; but would land us safe be- 
yond the shores of time, where the wicked cease 
from troubling and the weary soul will forever 
rest with God. D. H. 
Dustin, Inp., Eleventh Mo. 5th, 1889. 
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sun is leaving it—so the planet will come into 
naked eye vision by about the middle of Second 
Month. 

Mars is very conspicuous in the southern 
heavens during the early hours of morning. It 
is passing through the stars of Libra, and souths 
about 6 a.m. The fine star about two hours 
west of Mars is Spica, in the constellation 
Virgo. The planet Uranus is a few degrees 
east of Spica, but too dim to be identified with- 
out a telescope. 

Saturn is just now coming to be an evening 
star of much interest. It rises about 7 P. M. 
several degrees north of due east. It is the silvery 
star 4 degrees below Regulus, a bright star in the 
south end of the Sickle—constellation of Leo. 
Saturn’s motion now being “retrogade” (back- 
ward, to the west) the planet is approaching 
Regulus, and they will appear very near to- 
gether in latter part of Third Month. The ring 
of Saturn is now quite narrow, and growing still 
more so. It will disappear as a ring in 1892— 
and, indeed, entirely with any but very large 
telescopes. 

Titan, the largest of Saturn’s eight moons, can 
be seen with a good sized spyglass. It and the 
planet Neptune are about like stars of 8th 
magnitude. Neptune is a few degrees nearly 
east of the Seven-stars; between them and the 
bright red star Aldebaran, in the “V” or 
Hyades group—constellation of Taurus, 

W. Dawson. 

SPICELAND, Inp.., First Month 27th, 1890. 


For ‘‘Tue Frienv.” 


The Sun and Planets Now. 


Every one can now see that the sun is farther 
north, and the days perceivably longer than at 
the Solstice, Twelfth Month 22nd. On Second 
Month 13th, the sun’s | declination south is 13° 12’, 
which makes it rise 5 hours and 15 minutes be- 
fore noon, and set as aa after ; so we already 
have 10 hours 30 minutes of sunlight in one day 
—an increase of 1 hour and 20 minutes since 
the shortest day. And the great luminary has 
but few spots of late to obscure its shining. A 
neat little group of seven sun spots appeared | s 
First Month 17th, not far from centre, and was 
slowly carried by the sun’s rotation to the west 
edge, where it passed from view on the 22nd, 
again leaving the visible disk entirely clear of 
black spots. Along now, and for several months 
past, would seem to be a minimum, or least show 
of sun spots during the current eleven-year 
period. So I reckon they will likely increase 
some in 1890. 

Mercury, the swift moving planet, and so 
near the sun that it is not visible much of the 
time, made us quite a fair visit during the middle 
part of First Month, It was at greatest elonga- 
tion (farthest east of the sun) on the 13th, being 
an hour and a quarter high at sunset ; and in the 
late twilight could be seen easily with the naked 
eye. I picked it up with a very small telescope 
mounted equatorially, before sunset, once or 
twice, and could thus view it quite well very soon 
afier the sun went down. Ina very few days the 
little planet disappeared to unaided vision ; but 
I followed it with my little equatorial until the 
23rd, when it was quite easy to find with the 
glass of one and a half inch aperture, power 27. 
I think it might have been seen two or three 
days later, but clouds prevented observation. It 
came to Inferior conjunction (between the earth 
and sun) First Month 29th; after which it is a 
morning star, and will hardly be visible to naked 
eye for quite a while. 

Venus, Mars, Jupiter and Uranus, are all 
morning stars; but Jupiter and Venus are tuo 
near the sun for observation, only with the equa- 
torial. Venus is approaching the sun, and 
Jupiter is receding westward—or, rather the 





An Indian Burying-Ground—John W. San- 
born, pastor of the First Methodist Episcopal 
Church, of this city, is, perhaps, the best-posted 
on the antiquities of the Indian in this country. 
He has mastered the Seneca language, was made 
member of the Nation, and prints hymns and 
songs for them. He heard of an old Indian 
burying-ground that belongs, as he afterward 
ascertained, to the Nation to which he belonged. 
On the farm of William Squires, in the village 
of Gorham, Ontario County, is a high mound, on 
which a barn was erected some seventy years 
ago. At the base of this hill runs Flint Creek, 
a pretty little stream. About a year ago W. 
Squires, whose barn had originally no founda- 
tion, dug for it, and in making excavation for 
a new one,came across some bones. Mr. San- 
born heard of it and hastened there. He readily 
obtained consent to superintend the excavation, 
and obtained seven skeletons; and these, with 
three he took out last week, make ten Indian 
skeletons he has obtained from this hill. 

In the largest the femur was 19 inches long. 
The man must have been between 7 and. 8 feet 
in height. The teeth were perfect. Evidently 
it was a very old man. On the left side of the 
skull is a long sear, showing that it was cut at 
one time and healed. In a child’s grave there 
were two quarts of beautiful shells, and a skin- 
ing stone was found in one of the others. The 
graves must have been fully 200 years old. The 
oldest inhabitant in that section of the country 
has no recollection nor heard of any interments 
being made there. From the fact that the Sen- 
eca Indians ceased to bury in the sitting post- 
ure about 150 years ago, this gives some hint as 
to the age of the skeletons. 

The ten skeletons already recovered have been 
taken out of a space of 15 fect long by 8 
feet wide. They are eight adults and two chil- 
dren. All were buried in the sitting posture, 
and all with their feet to the southeast except 
one and his position was just reversed.—Lock 
port Journal. 
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Joseph’s paper, “is by far the most abundant 
tree throughout Syria, covering the rocky hills 
of Palestine especially with a dense ieeond 
of trees, eight to twelve feet high, branching 
from the base, thickly covered with small ever- 
green rigid leaves, and bearing acorns copiously. 
On Mount Carmel it forms nine-tenths of the 
shrubbery vegetation, and it is almost equally 
abundant on the west banks of the Anti-Leba- 
non and many slopes and valleys of Lebanon. 
Owing to the indiscriminate destruction of the 
forests in Syria, this oak rarely attains its full 
size.” The circumference of the trunk of 
“Abraham’s Oak” is given as 23 feet, and the 
diameter of the spread of the branches as 90 
feet. 

Quercus pseudo-coccifera is an evergreen spe- 
cies, with the general appearance of the ilex of 
Southern Europe, and closely related, botani- 
cally, to Q. coceifera, a common and widely dis- 
tributed shrub oak of Southern Europe and of 
Algeria; indeed, Hooker was of the opinion 
that the two plants were merely geographical 
varieties of the same species.—Garden and 
Forest. 





Items. 


Ritualism in the Protestant Episcopal Society—In 
the Tenth Month last John McDowell Leavitt, 
who had been for more than 40 years a clergyman 
in the Prostestant Episcopal body, and had held 
several important positions, resigned his connection 
with that sect, and joined the Reformed Episco- 
palians. In giving the reasons which induced him 
to make this change he made the following state- 
ment, which is published in The Press. 

“Let me put in one sentence the result of my 
long struggle and study. I believe the Anglican 
Communion to be a mixture of political compro- 
mises and irreconcilable contradictions. I turned to 
the calendar of the English Prayer-book and I see 
that January 30 commemorates Charles the Martyr, 
King of England, and May 29 commemorates 
Charles the Second, the royal adulterer, who pol- 
luted the thought, polluted the literature, polluted 
the court, polluted almost everything in England 
in his time. In the old Prayer-book a clergyman 
is called a minister; now a minister is called a 
priest. Tradition has come to overbalance Scrip- 
ture. The Scriptures contain all things which are 
necessary to salvation—that’s what the articles of 
the Church say—yet the Episcopal Church is com- 
ing to think more of tradition than of the Scriptures 
to-day. 

“After years of effort to trust the truth, I can 
blind common sense and conscience no longer. The 
Scriptures are silent on the question of infant baptism. 
If the Scriptures do not tell me of this I do not 
know it, and what I do not know I should not 
affirm. It will not do to say that the Church creates 
the doctrine. If it can create one doctrine it can 
create others, and then where do we stand? The 
crucial time came with me one day when I was ex- 
po to stand at the font and baptize an infant. 

said then that my lips should never again utter 
what my heart disbelieved. So it is with the use of 
the word priest. Jn the new Testament the word 
priest is used to designate a very different thing than a 
minister. It may be thought a small matter, but 
ritualism roots itself in this word priest. I renounce 
it forever; no man shall ever give me that title 
again. I enter the brotherhood of Protestant min- 
isters. 

“Again, “the doctrine of the apostolic succession 
laid on me like an iceberg. This doctrine and priestly 
prerogative go together. It is to me abhorrent that 

should acknowledge as a Protestant minister a 
man who wears a scapular to protect him from lust 
and purgatory. Ritualism is stifling Protestantism 
in the Anglican Church. The bishops of the Epis- 
copal Church now treat as servants, not as equals, 
the other Protestant ministers. They will sit on 
the same platforms with these ministers, but they 
will not admit them to Episcopal altars. The 
General Theological Seminary of the Episcopal 





Church in this city teaches that the Bible is to be 
received on the authority of the Church. It makes 
the Church first and the Bible next. Now, nothing 
must come between me and my Bible but the Holy 
Ghost. The Roman communion puts the popes and 
fathers between me and my Bible, and the General 
Theological Seminary puts the fathers between me 
and my Bible. I will have none of either. 

The General Theological Seminary exalts tradi- 
tion above Scripture. The money contributed to 
the Domestic Board of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church is used to send out graduates of this semi- 
nary, who, working especially in the West, are ex- 
pected to develop a strength that in future diocesan 
and general conventions will tear all the Protestant 
elements out of the Prayer-book. Jn this city you 
can confess to an Episcopalian minister, you can be 
absolved by an Episcopal minister, you can hear mass 
said by an Episcopal minister, and you can have 
prayers said for the repose of the dead, if not actually 
have the dead prayed to by an Episcopal minister. 
Do you wonder that people who like this sort of thing 
in time get to prefer the coin to the counterfeit and 
go into the Roman Catholic Church? I thank God 
that I am going in the opposite direction.” 


Fictitious Writings —Edward J. Phelps, in a paper 
on “the Age of Words” in Seribner’s Magazine, says 
of contemporary fiction :— 

“The everlasting repetition, through countless 
thousands of volumes, of the story of the imaginary 
courtship and marriage of fictitious and impossible 
young men and women; and when all conceivable 
incidents that could attend this happy narrative are 
used up, and the exhausted imagination of the nar- 
rator refuses any further supply, then in their place 
an endless flow of onmnenle and vapid conver- 
sation, tending to the same matrimonial result, 
until it is clear that the parties, if they were real, 
would talk themselves to death—this is the staple 
of what is now well called fiction, because it never 
could exist in fact. What a food for an immortal 
mind to live on, year in and year out, as its prin- 
cipal literary nourishment! And what sort of 
mental fiber is it likely to produce?” 


Choice of Rulers.—The propriety of printing a 
text of Scripture at the edt of a secular news- 
paper is a matter of taste. But about the consis- 
tency of placing such a passage as this— 

‘“* Moreover, thou shalt provide out of all the peo- 
ple, able men, such as fear God, men of truth, 
hating covetousness; and place such over them, to 
be rulers of thousands, and rulers of hundreds, 
rulers of fifties, and rulers of tens :” 
at the head of a newspaper, and in the same num- 
ber calling upon the people to vote for five rum- 
sellers for aldermen of the city, we have a decided 
opinion, which is this: that the men do not answer 
to the description, and if such men are to be voted 
for, this would be more appropriate: “ When the 
wicked bear rule the people mourn.”—The Christian 
Advocate. 
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The concern which had been felt by the Meet- 
ing for Sufferings of Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 
ing, for the religious welfare and the growth in 
grace of our members, led to the recommenda- 
tion sent to all of the Monthly Meetings, as ex- 
pressed in the following Minute adopted by the 
Meeting for Sufferings. 


The Meeting for Sufferings, under a renewed 
concern for the welfare of our members, particularly 
those of the younger class, believing that advantage 
would arise from a more general acquaintance by 
our members with the compilation of the “ Chris- 
tian Advices,” which have been issued from time 
to time by the Yearly Meeting, and with the con- 
tents of the “ Book of Discipline,” desires to pre- 
sent to those families who may not be supplied 
with them, and to individuals at the discretion of 
Monthly Meetings, a copy of each of these books, 


commending them to the careful attention of our 
members. 

It is also the desire of this meeting to accom- 
pany the above mentioned books with a copy of 
the “Brief Account of the Rise of the Society of 
Friends,” containing an historical sketch of the 
events attending the origin and early organization 
of the Society as a distinct body of religious pro- 
fessors. 

We would also affectionately encourage all our 
members in the perusal of the approved writings of 
Friends, believing that the exposition of our doc- 
trines and testimonies, and the records of the exer- 
cises and experiences of devoted men and women 
who have left accounts of the dealings of the Most 
High with their souls, set forth therein, may prove 
instructive; and confirming to their faith, and 
strengthen their attachment to those precious prin- 
ciples which our predecessors in the Truth, often 
through much suffering, maintained and promul- 
gated to the world. 

In thus encouraging our members to a knowledge 
of the history and fundamental principles of our 
Society, and with the exercises and labors of dedi- 
cated and experienced members, we are well aware 
that this knowledge of itself will avail little. “If 
any man will do bis will,”’-said our Holy Redeemer, 
“he shall know of the doctrine whether it be of 
God or whether I speak of myself.” It is by giving 
heed to the convictions of his Spirit in the heart, 
in obedience thereto, that we become able to under- 
stand the unfoldings of the mysteries of his heaven- 
ly Kingdom, and to become partakers with those 
who, “by faith and patience inherit the promises.” 

In connection with this subject we think it may 
be seasonable to revive the following salutary ad- 
vice particularly addressed to parents and heads of 
families, issued by the Yearly Meeting at a former 
period, viz:— 

“ Being well assured that the edifying practice of 
frequently collecting our children and families, in 
order for religious retirement, would be promotive 
of essential benefit, Friends are exhorted to seek 
after a right qualification, under which they may 
be enabled to maintain it, especially in the after- 
noon of the First day of the week, in such places 
where meetings for public worship are not held at 
that time; the due discharge of which duty and 
solidly reading the Holy Scriptures, and other re- 
ligious books, with a steady watchful ‘care over our 
young people, to discourage their visiting and 
rambling about on that day, and mixing with un- 
profitable company at this and other times, would, 
under the Divine blessing, be a means of their pre- 
servation out of many ensnaring temptations to 
which they are liable.” 


In accordance therewith committees have been 
appointed by many Monthly Meetings, who have 
been engaged in visiting families and making 
the proposed distribution. Some doubts have 
been felt as to the extent to which it is right to 
supply copies of those books in cases where there 
are several adalt members in a family ; and our 
attention has been called to the subject by a letter 
from a valued Friend. By the wording of the 
preceding minute, the amount of distribution is 
left to the discretion of the Monthly Meeting, 
which, in cases where it gave no additional ad- 
vice, must be the discretion of the committee it 
appointed. 

We see no better way than for the committees 
to judge for themselves in each particular case, 
bearing in mind the object of the distribution. 
In some cases it would be a waste of books to 
leave several copies in a family ; but in others 
there may be young persons who have arrived 
at years of religious understanding, who would 
value a book which was given to them person- 
ally, and to whom therefore it might be addition- 
ally useful. 

The caution contained in the 4th paragraph 
of the Minute—that “ knowledge of itself will 
avail little,” without obedience to the convic- 
tion of the Holy Spirit—brings to mind the ad- 
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vice given by James Naylor to Rebecca Travers’ 
when he saw that she was more desirous to com- 
prehend truth in her understanding than to ap- 
ply it to rectify her heart and affections ; he said 
to her “ Feed not on knowledge: for whosoever 
feeds on knowledge, dies to the innocent life.” 
The mind may be stored with a knowledge of 
the Scriptures, and a person may be able to 
reason strongly and ably on the truth of and 
doctrines of religion, and yet be in “the bond 
of iniquity.” For it is the Divine light revealed 
in the soul, and there effecting its gracious pur- 
poses of redemption, that is the essential thing 
which all must experience who would partake of 
God’s salvation. The Scriptures and other books 
written under a measure of the influence of the 
Spirit of Christ, are profitable for doctrine, cor- 
rection, for instruction in righteousness, and are 
often made instrumental in stirring up the pure 
mind and awakening desires after holiness, yet 


they cannot take the place of or do the work of 


the immediate revelation of the power and life 
of the Redeemer, by which man is “ washed, 
sanctified and justified.” 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unitrep Strates.—On the morning of the 3rd instant, 
a fire occurred in the residence of Secretary Tracy, in 
Washington. The wife of the Secretary endeavored 
to escape by dropping from her bed-room window. 
She fell a distance of 40 feet into an areaway and died 
soon after being removed to the house of a neighbor. 
When the fireman arrived they took from the building 
the dead bodies of Mary Tracy, the Secretary’s daugh- 
ter and a French maid, Josephine Morell. Secretary 
Tracy was overcome in his sleep by the smoke, but 
was discovered and rescued, and at last accounts was 
doing well, although not appearing to realize his terri- 
ble loss, of which he had been informed upon regain- 
ing consciousness by, President Harrison. The bodies 
were removed to the White House, and the funeral 
will take place from there. 

The debt statement shows that the reduction of the 
public debt during last month amounted to $13,245,- 
895.19. Total cash in the Treasury $617,055,055.54. 

The formal recognition of the United States of Bra- 
zil was completed on the 29th ultimo, when President 
Harrison received the credentials of J. G. de Amaral 
Valente, the new Minister accredited by the Provis- 
ional Government and also the credentials of Salvador 
Mendonica, as Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plen- 
ipotentiary on a special mission to the United States. 
Secretary Blaine presented the two Ministers. 

In the House of Representatives, on the 29th ultimo, 
Representative Dalzell, of Pennsylvania, called up the 
election case of Smith vs. Jackson, from the Fourth 
West Virginia District. Crisp, of Georgia, raised the 
question of consideration. Upon the question of con- 
sidering the election case the Democrats, with three 
exceptions, refrained from voting. Two votes were 
allowed to be withdrawn, and the vote was then an- 
nounced as yeas, 161; nays, 2. Crisperaised the point 
of no quorum, whereupon the Speaker, who had been 
noting the names of the Democrats present and not 
voting, directed the Clerk to record the names of mem- 
bers present and refusing to vote. This caused an up- 
roar, and Breckinridge, of Kentucky, denounced the 
Speaker's action as revolutionary. Finally quiet was 
restored, and the Speaker, after making a statement 
in support of his position, ruled that there was a quo- 
rum present within the meaning of the Constitution. 
During the remaining sessions last week, scenes of tur- 
bulence and disorder have characterized the sittings 
of the House. Finally the Speaker carried his point, 
and on Second-day, the 3rd instant by a vote of 166 to 
0, a constitutional majority being present, Smith, Re- 
publican, was seated. 

Elizabeth Bisland, of the “ Cosmopolitan Magazine,” 
who, on a few hours’ notice, started on a tour around 
the world in the opposite direction to that taken by 
Nellie Bly, of the World, arrived in New York on the 
steamship Bothnia, from Liverpool. Her time was 76 
days, 16 hours and 48 minutes, which is over 4 days 
longer than the time in which Nellie Bly accomplish- 
ed the same trip. These trips around the world have 
added little or nothing to the world’s stock of knowl- 
edge, but it may be said for them that they have at 
least demonstrated the fact that it is possible for a 
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woman to travel around the globe alone, without insult 
or hindrance. That fact is creditable to modern civili- 
zation. 

Senator Colquitt, of Georgia, in a lecture before the 
American Temperance Union in New York on the 
2nd instant, among other things, said: “ You will not 
object if I say I am a Democrat. I want to say that 
Democracy and drunkenness are not the same thing, 
and I don’t wish any of my Democratic friends to enter- 
tain the idea that being in favor of temperance is being 
opposed to Democracy. Both parties are afraid of the 
liquor vote. There would be no talk of solving the 
race problem if the rum shops were closed.” 

Amy C. Fowler is resting in Brooklyn for a couple 
of weeks, before leaving for San Francisco, whence she 
will sail for the Hawaiian Islands. This is the coura- 
geous young woman who has dedicated her life to the 
service of the lepers in the famous leper colony on the 
Island of Molokai. She will have charge of the hos- 
pital at Kalawao, containing 50 to 60 patients. She 
is well qualified for the work, having had training in 
the Paris hospitals, and under Pasteur. She fully under- 
stands the momentous step she is taking. After she 
enters the Island of Molokai she can never leave it. 

All overland trains which have been blockaded in 
the Sierras’ snow drifts, arrived at San Francisco on 
the 3lst ult. The first train had on board 250,000 let- 
ters and about 10,000 pouches of papers for San Fran- 
cisco. The greater portion of the letters were distributed 
on the Ist inst. The usual schedule has been resumed 
on the Central Pacific. 

The New York Presbytery, by a vote of 93 to 43, has 
decided in favor of revision of their creed. It is pro- 
posed to blot out of the Confession of Faith: Reproba- 
tion, the damnation of infants, the damnation of the 
heathen, the classification of Roman Catholics as 
idolators, and the statement that the Pope is Anti- 
Christ. The Presbytery of Chicago have voted almost 
unanimously in favor of the change. 

Northern lowa is being flooded with what bankers 
pronounce the best imitation silver dollar that has 
been placed in circulation for some time. It is a little 
lighter in weight than the genuine coin. 

The name of Ole Oleson occurs 2000 times in the 
city directory of Minneapolis—almost twice as many 
times as that of John Smith—and there are 1910 Erick 
Ericksons and over 1200 Nels Nelsons. 

Deaths in this city last week numbered 505; 47 
less than during the previous week and 106 more 
than during the corresponding period last year. Of 
the whole number 256 were males and 249 females: 
82 died of pneumonia; 73 of consumption; 29 of 
diseases of the heart; 24 of typhoid fever; 22 of old 
age; 21 of influenza; 19 of diphtheria; 17 of inflam- 
mation of the brain; 17 of bronchitis; 15 of croup ; 14 
of marasmus; 12 of paralysis; 11 of inanition; 11 of 
convulsions and 10 of debilty. 

Markets, &c.—U. 8. 4}’s, reg., 104; coupon, 105; 4’s, 
124; currency 6’s, 116 a 125. 

Corton was in limited request, at 11} cts. per pound 
for middling uplands. 

Frep.—Winter bran, choice to fancy, $13.75 a $15; 
do. fair to prime, $13 a $13.50; spring bran, $12.75 
a $13.50. 

FLour AND Merau.— Western and Pennsylvania 
super, $2.25 a $2.50; do., do., extras, $2.50 a $2.75; No. 
2 winter family, $2.90 a $3.25; Pennsylvania family, 
stone ground, $3.40 a $3.75; Pennsylvania roller pro- 
cess, $3.80 a $4.15; Western winter, clear, $3.85 a $4.15; 
do., do., straight, $4.20 a $4.40; winter patent, $4.50 
a $4.90 ; Minnesota, clear, $3.50 a $4.00; do., straight, 
$4.25 a $4.65; do., patent, good to choice, $4.75 a $5.00 ; 
do. do., No. 2, $4.65. 

Grain.—No. 2 red wheat, 80 a 803 cts. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 36 a 36} cts. 
No. 2 white oats, 29 a 294 cts. 

BEEF CATTLE.—Extra, 5 cts.; good, 44 a 4} cts.; 
medium, 4 a 4} cts.; common, 3 a 3} cts.; fat cows, 
23 a 3} cts. 

Sueep.—Extra, 6 a 6} cts.; good, 54 a 5} cts.; me- 
dium, 5a 5} cts.; common, 45 a 4} cts.; culls, 33a 

} cts. 

Lamps.—Extra, 7 a 7} cts.; good, 64 a 6} cts.; me- 
dium, 5} a 6} cts.; common, 4} a 54 cts. 

Hocs.— Western, 55 a 5} cts. ; State, 5 a 54 ets. 

ForEIGN.—On the 3rd instant, the trial of the suit 
for libel brought by Parnell against the Times was to 
have begun, but when the case was called, counsel 
announced that the suit had been compromised, the 
Times paying Parnell £5000 damages. The with- 
drawal was also announced of the action brought by 
Henry Campbell, Parnell’s private secretary, against 
the T'imes, for damages for statements affecting Camp- 
bell made by Attorney General Webster, counsel for 


the Times in his opening speech in the case of O’Don. 
nell against Walter, proprietor of the Times, and for 
charges made against the plaintiff in an editorial pub. 
lished by the Times in 1888. 

Baron Von Berlepsch, late Governor of Dusseldorf, 
has been appointed Prussian Minister of Commerce, 
For many years past this Ministry has been under the 
direction of Prince Bismarck. 

Prof. Weicheilbaum of the University of Vienna, 
claims to have discovered the bacillus of influenza, 
He finds in it some similarity to the pneumonia bacil- 
lus, but is sure that it is a distinctly different microbe, 
The discovery of the Professor is doubted by other 
scientists. 

The Czar has declined to act as arbitrator between 
Holland and France in their dispute regarding the 
boundary between French Guiana and Dutch Guiana, 

Advices received in Zanzibar from Mozambique 
states that the Portuguese are acquiring as much terri- 
tory as possible, pending a delimination of the boun- 
daries of their districts on the Zambesi River. 

A number of French priests have arrived at Malindi, 
They state that they recently met Dr. Peters, the Ger. 
man explorer, concerning whose death many conflict. 
ing reports have been received at Koki. He was in 
good health. 

John Charlton, member of the Dominion Parlia- 
ment for Norfolk, has given notice that he will move 
that a committee be appointed to inquire as to the ex- 
tent of what he calls the “ alarming” exodus of natural- 
born Canadians and settlers in Canada of foreign birth 
to the United States; as to the chief causes of such 
exodus ; as to the best means to be adopted to counter- 
act influences which have hitherto stimulated the ex- 
odus, and to suggest means for diminishing this drain 
upon Canada’s numerical strength. 

Reports received at the Canadian Indian Depart- 
ment states that la grippe has reached the Northwest, 
and that the Indians are simply terrorized. 

The steamer Colina arrived at Halifax, Nova Scotia, 
on the Ist instant, from Glasgow. On First Mo. 18th 
she was struck by a hurricane. The seas were tre 
mendous and the vessel was almost continuously under 
water. The seas smashed three of her boats, stove in 
the deck house, forced in the iron side of the after 
wheel house, tore the steam pipes from their fasten- 
ings, broke the engine-room skylights and flooded the 
saloon a number of times. On First mo. 27th she was 
struck fast in a field of ice which was dotted with 
numerous icebergs. 


NOTICES. 


Westtown Boarpinea Scnoon.—A Stated Meeting 
of the Committee on Admissions will be held in the 
Committee room, Fourth and Arch Sts., on Seventh- 
day, the 15th instant, at 10 a. M. 


Joun W. Brppie, Clerk. 


CorREcTION.—On page 213 in last number of THe 
FRIEND, an article in the second column is credited by 


a printer’s error to Mr. Howitt.” It should have been 
to ““Wm. Howitt.” 


FrrenpDs’ TEACHERS’ AssocraTion.—Lecture Room 
140 North Sixteenth Street, 2d Mo. 15th, 1890, 2 P.M. 
Programme: 

1. A Talk on Kindergarten, with Illustrations. 
M. L. VANKIRK. 
2. The Demands of an English course in Friends 
Schools—J. Henry Barriert, CHARLES E. 
GAUSE, and others, 
All are invited. 


Westtown BoarpinGc ScHooL.—Wanted, a young 
man of experience and ability, to fill the position of 


Governor. Application may be made to 
BENJAMIN W. PAssMORE, 
Concordville, Del. Co., Pa. 
Wa. Evans, 252 S. Front St., Philad’a. 


Diep, on the 5th of Eighth Month, 1889, in the 67th 
year of her age, IsABELLA P. Huston, wife of Charles 
Huston, and a member of Caln Quarterly and Bradford 
Monthly Meeting. Of her it may appropriately be 
said, “Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord, 
from henceforth ; yea, saith the Spirit, that they may 


rest from their labors and their works do follow 
them.” . 


WILLIAM H. PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS, 
No, 422 Walnut Street, 





